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The State of Music in France.* 
MEMORIAL PRESENTED TO THE NATIONAL AS- 
SEMBLY BY THE SOCIETY OF COMPOSERS OF 
MUSIC, JUNE 22, 1874. 

MEssrEurs LES Députés,—The French ar- 
tists have not forgotten that, in the midst of 
the most painful preoccupations, you have not 
ceased to give proofs of your lively solicitude 
for the interests of the arts. They have not 
forgotten that, on the very morrow after the 
calamities which crushed our dear France, at 
the time when it was necessary to raise up the 
country and to reconstruct it so to say entirely, 
you have not neglected the study of artistic 
questions, which atall times have held so great 
a place among the things that have formed 
its honor and its glory; they are grateful to you 
for all that you have done, and they know how 
much you are disposed to do hereafter. So it 
is with confidence they come to submit to you 
their observations on the actual state of Music 
in France, and to ask your support for the re- 
forms which appear to them necessary in view 
of certain steps of progress, which must be 
promptly realized, if we would arrest a deca- 
dence of which the signs are but too manifest. 

Such is the subject of the memorial which 
they have the honor to address to you, and of 
which they pray you will take cognizance with 
all the interest the questions which it treats 
upon deserve. 

I. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS, 

It cannot be denied that Musical Art in France 
is undergoing at this moment a very grave 
crisis, one which may ccmpromise its future. 
The facts which have brought on this crisis are 
numerous, and the Société des Compositeurs de 
Musique have thought it their due to bring them 
to the light and call your attention to the pres- 
ent state of things. It concerns a question of 
the highest importance, the intellectual future 
of France being interested in it in part; it is 
whether we shall preserve, in the musical order, 
the rank we have known how to conquer; and 
we doubt not, Messieurs, that you are disposed 
to resort to the most efficacious means for con- 
juring away the evil which can be foreseen. 

We will speak first of Singing. It must be 
remarked that our theatres, in this regard, find 
a formidable competition in the quantity of 
Italian troupes practising their art, if we may 
so say, in all countries, but which, everybody 
knows, are far from being composed exclusive- 
ly of Italian artists. The foreign theatres in- 
cessantly demand French singers, and, since 
they offer them very considerable advantages, 
they do not hesitate to embrace the Italian ca- 
reer. 

The result is that our theatres have great dif- 
ficulty in recruiting themselves, and that the 
execution of lyrical works suffers daily more 
and more from this lack of interpreters. It is 
certain that the interpretation of the works 
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grows feebler every day from the point of view 
of the ensemble, and no one knows where the 
sad decadence will stop, It seems as if the 
merit of the singers declined in the proportion 
that their pretentions grow, and these have 
really no limits. 

For a long time, and everywhere, the direc- 
tor-impresarios have sought success only by 
means of those artists who are called stars, that 
is to say singers reputed extraordinary, and 
whose fame has an influence on the figure of 
the receipts. From the standpoint of specula- 
tion, this is doubtless an ingenious proceeding, 
which so far has succeeded well with managers ; 
in an artistic point of view, it produces most 
deplorable results. The public comes no long- 
er for a work, but for an artist; it troubles it- 
self but little about the general interpretation, 
provided it can hear the singer who isin vogue ; 
in fine, the theatre finds itself at the mercy of 
that singer; and if an accident suddenly de- 
prive it of his services, it is instantly deserted, 
because they have sacrificed all to an idol, and 
they have no longer troupe, nor repertoire, nor 
personnel, nor anything which can attract the 


public. 
All this, it will be seen, is nothing but em- 
piricism. 


We think that, instead of resorting to such 
means, our theatres would do more wisely to 
employ all their efforts to ameliorate the ensem- 
ble of their personnel; not stake their fortunes 
on the talent or the vogue of a single artist; 
but constitute for themselves a solid troupe, 
with choruses and orchestra corresponding to 
the qualities of the troupe. There is the ques- 
tion. They sacrifice the best part of their bud- 
get to what they call the head of the croupe, 
to the first engagements, and in such a manner 
that there is no more any proportion between 
the salaries of the leading and the secondary 
artists. 

This unjust disproportion appears most stri- 
kingly in what concerns those modest coéper- 
ators, personally unknown to the public, the 
meritorious artists of our orchestras and cho- 
tuses. While such or such a singer of renown 
exacts a salary of 150,000 francs or more, we 
see the yearly wages of our instrumentists and 
our chorists vary between a minimum of from 
700 to 1,500 francs, which is the lot of the 
greater number, to a maximum of about 3,000 
francs, accorded only to afew exceptions. 

What follows? It follows that, our great 
theatres offering but an insufficient remunera- 
tion to the greater part of what we may call 
their petit personnel, the artists who compose 
this petit personnel find better situations else- 
where. The second-rate theatres make sacrifi- 
ces to attach to themselves distinguished ar- 
tists in their way, and we have the singular 
fact that the Variétés, for example, the Bouffes- 
Parisiens or the Folies-Dramatiques, pay more 
for certain instrumentists and chorists than the 
subsidized theatres do, This is not all. As 





the concert enterprises, the balls, the café-théd- 
tres are of necessity more liberal, they draw to 
themselves artists who could render excellent 
service on the higher stage. Thus the recruit- 
ment becomes very difficult, the ensemble is lost, 
and emulation disappears. We are not ignor- 
ant that our grand orchestras still possess very 
good elements; but, it is only too true, these 
orchestras to-day are far from being what they 
once were. 

This question, Messieurs, is one of those to 
which we call your attention most particularly. 
From the point of view of Art, as well as from 
the point of view of equity, the situation in 
which our great lyric theatres now place the ar- 
tists, becomes every day more intolerable. It 
is really time to consider means of ameliorating 
it, for the decadence which we are obliged to 
point out will not cease to aggravate itself un- 
til the day when all remedies will have become 
powerless through delay in their application. 
Formerly our great theatres had a means of re- 
taining and attaching to themselves their ar- 
tists, those at least whose situation was the 
most modest. By the aid of a slight reserva- 
tion from their wages, and of some representa- 
tions given fortheir benefit, a retiring fund was 
instituted securing them, after a certain num- 
ber of years in service, a pension, feeble with- 
out doubt, but sufficient to shelter their old age 
from want. Thanks to this system, the lyric 
theatres had a fixed personnel, renewing itself 
regularly and without disturbance, a personnel 
of which the ensemble was never destroyed, and 
which, by means of this ensemble and the qual- 
ities peculiar to each, attained to excellence of 
execution. For a long time this personnel has 
ceased to enjoy the advantage we have just de- 
scribed, and nothing now retains it in the the- 
atres which have a subvention from the State. 

There is another subject, whose importance 
cannot be over-rated, and which forces itself 
upon the attention of all who are interested in 
the future of our lyric stage; we mean the com- 
position and renewal of the repertoires. Here 
two questicns have to be considered: one, re- 
lating to the conservation of the works of the 
great masters, which it is indispensable not to 
allow to be forgotten, and which are the patri- 
mony of musical France; the other, to the rep- 
resentation of new works, the heritage we hope 
to leave, in our turn, to the generation that 
succeeds us. e 

In what concerne the consecrated repertoire 
of the Opéra andtfie Opéra-Comique, this rep- 
ertoire, in our opinion, is both much too station- 
ary and much too restricted. In the genre of 
grand opera, we regret to be obliged to remark 
the complete disappearance of all those works 
whose success, once universal, had been conse- 
crated by time. The classics of dramatic mu- 
sic are nothing but a souvenir to-day; the op- 
portunity of hearing them is never offered us. 
While Corneille and Moliére, Racine and Reg- 
nard have remained the glory and the honor 
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of the literary stage, where they are always 
represented, the great composers of a former 
day are banished from the musical stage. Yet 
the repertoire of the Grand Opéra is rich in 
masterpieces, and it would not require much 
searching to find there works, some of which 
would excite the applause, and one may even 
say the admiration of the public. It is really 
sad that the present generation should be con- 
demned not to know a single one of the works 
of Lulli, of Campra, of Rameau, of Destouches, 
those fathers of the French lyric stage, nor ev- 
en a single one of the miracles begotten by the 
genius of the Glucks, the Piccinis, the Salieris, 
the Sacchinis, the Gossecs, the Lesueurs, the 
Mehuls, the Cherubinis, the Spontinis, &c. 

It is the same with our old Opéra Comique. 
There too one may ask what has become of 
that scries of masterworks, which were seen to 
succeed each other for more than a century on 
a stage so national, and which were due to those 
great artists called Monsigny, Philidor, Grétry, 
Della Maria, Devienne, Dalayrac, Berton, Nico- 
olo, &e. 

In leaving them to oblivion, we lose the tra- 
dition of them, and it becomes very difficult to 
represent them fitly. Weask what would have 
happened had the Comédie-Frangaise acted 
with regard to our poets as our lyric theatres 
have done for the great musicians? It seems 
to us that, in the presence of the sacrifices 
which the State so generously imposes upon it- 
self, no one has the right to reduce a repertoire 
to seven or eight works and, so to speak, im- 
moiilize it as they have done for so long a 
time. 

It would be a great mistake to believe that 
this has always been the way. To recall but 
one example, we will cite Choron, the director 
of the Opéra, who in the short space of sixteen 
months that his direction lasted (from Nov. 20, 
1815 to March 20, 1817) found the means, while 
mounting four new operas and three ballets, of 
reproducing on the stage fourteen works which 
had been withdrawn from it. On the other 
hand, and for the Opéra Comique, we see that 
sixty-one pieces, old and new, were played at 
this theatre in the course of the year 1812; and 
that in 1825 the works represented reached the 
number of 98, of which eleven were new. Far 
from that 1s what we now sce ! 

May we be allowed to speak of contempora- 
neous, that is to say unpublished works, of 
which the great number keeps from year to 
year decreasing in our two subsidized lyric the- 
atres, We have just seen, as it regards the 
Opéra, how Choron, in a space of sixteen months, 
had four new operas and three ballets represen- 
ted; we will cite another example, that of de 
Vismes, who, in the course of an administration 
of 29 months (from Oct. 18, 4777 to March 19, 
1780) found time to mount six great lyric works, 
among which were: 2oland and Atys, of Piccini, 
Keho et Narcisse and Iphigénie en Tauride, of 
Gluck ; four operas of smaller importance, and 
eight ballets, in all 18 works, forming a total 
of 37 acts,—about 15 acts per year,—to which 
must be added fourteen Italian works played 
by asinging company that de Vismes had called 
to Paris. Such a reminiscence is plainly calcu- 
lated to terrify the directors of our day. 

Similar examples are furnished us by the Op- 
éra Comique, of which the activity was former- 


ly proverbial, and which, far from finding one 
knows not what advantage in reducing its rep- 
ertoire, thought it was its duty, as it was for 
its interest, to enrich it without ceasing. In 
1806 this theatre gives the public 15 new 
works, —a total of 29 acts; in 1816, fourteen 
works (31 acts) ; in 1827, eleven works (20 acts) ; 
finally,in 1852, the new works reach the number 
nine (21 acts.) 

To sum up, what it is indispensable to exact 
from the directors is, on the one hand, a reper- 
toire which keeps in use a much more consid- 
erable number of well known works, renewed 
from year to year, so that the public may have 
the means of knowing and appreciating suc- 
cessively the consecrated works; on the other 
hand, a much greater activity in what concerns 
the representation of new works, so that each 
may have its share and may be played, both 
our old masters and those who are called to suc- 
ceed them. It is on these conditions that our 
theatres will rise again, and will resume in Eu- 
rope the rank they have unfortunately ceased 
to hold, to the great detriment of our country ; 
and then French musical art will show that, in 
spite of our calamities, the national spirit is 
still full of sap and vigor. 

[Conclusion in next number.} 
Ee Sa 
Ferdinand Hiller on Wagnerism (1860).* 
(Concluded from age 274.) 

To Wagner, I have said, the pure reception 
of pure music is not given. There are some 
other passages in his ‘‘ Letter” which allude 
especially to this. For instance, after speak- 
ing of the Symphony as of ‘‘a revelation from 
another world,” which impresses itself upon us 
with such an overpowering conviction, and de- 
termines our feeling with such a certainty, that 
the syllogizing reason is completely bewildered 
(2) and disarmed (?) by it, he declares soon af- 
ter that the question of the Why ? is not entire- 
ly silenced evea on the hearing of a symphonic 
piece of music; indeed it ‘‘ brings into the cau- 
sal imaginative faculty of the listener a confu- 
sion, which is not only disquieting, but even 
becomes the ground of an entirely false judg- 
ment.”” Now the mysteriousness in the impres- 
sion of high instrumental music may and must 
excite the philosopher to an investigation of 
the Wherefore? That the unmusical and yet 
not unimaginative listener should raise the 
question, not Why is it? but What does it 
mean ? is well enough; but that the musical 
hearer, at all events the musician himself, should 
not accept a Beethoven Symphony as a creation 
fully complete and perfect in itself, thoroughly 
satisfying the only logic here in question, — 
musical logic,—without asking for anything 
else, is scarcely conceivable. He who after the 
enjoyment of such a work demands some sort 
of an explanation, may possess a very cultivated 
mind, but surely be has not a musical nature. 

‘* To answer this disturbing and yet unavoid- 
able question in such a sense, that it may be 
hushed up and eluded as it were beforehand, 
can only be the Poet’s work,” Wagner goes on 
to say ; and that in fact must take place in the 
Drama. ‘*The Drama, in the moment of its 
actual scenic representation, at once awakens 
in the spectator a dcep sympathy with an ac- 
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tion so faithfully imitated (?) from actual life, 
or at least its possibility, that this sympathetic 
feeling of the man falls into a state of ecstasy, 
where he forgets that fateful Why ? and in the 
highest excitement willingly yields himself to 
the guidance of those new laws, by which the 
music makes itself so wonderfully intelligible 
and—in a deep sense—gives at the same time 
the only correct answer to the Why ?” 

Or in plain language: If the music is sung 
to words, by definite individuals and in clear 
situations, then everybody knows what it is in- 
tended to express. But that is doing very lit- 
tle; for if the music is not beautiful, no heart 
is warmed by the answer of the Why? And if 
the music in its beauty exercises its power, that 
power is equally wonderful whether it be based 
on words, or not. Nay, it is even more won- 
derful with words,—since the power of the 
word, the highest upon earth, vanishes before 
it. 

Who has not had the every day experience, 
that the most splendid poem is without effect 
in a poor composition ? while a mediocre text 
not only does no essential injury to fine music, 
but is even raised by it into a higher sphere ? 
It is an indisputable truth, that in the union 
of poetry with music the immediate and strong- 
er influence is exerted by the latter. Now if 
we object to Wagner that he too often sacrifi- 
ces the truly musical to the declamatory, even 
in moments where the words are not of such 
importance as to make it necessary, yet at the 
same time we find an excuse for him in his 
double nature as both author and composer of 
his dramas. But we must beware of allowing 
the result of an altogether individual endow- 
ment, which may be called at once both over- 
complete and incomplete, to pass for some- 
thing normal ; an imperfection must not be es- 
tablished as a progress. So far as Wagner's 
suggestions may induce better poets to furnish 
composers with better lyrical dramas ; so far as 
he may teach German composers, who did not 
know it before, that they have no need to work 
according to French or Italian patterns to pro- 
duce effect ; so far there is certainly nothing to 
object to. But the composers, who swear alle- 
giance to his standard, must be convinced that 
they sink into the bottomless, unless they offer, 
even on the stage, that which has beauty by it- 
self as music; for, besides and above all the 
charm which action, legend, pictures, rhyme 
may exercise, men desire, when they hear mu- 
sic, to hear genuine music, 

But Wagner’s successes speak for him,—so 
he himself tells us. Yesandno, After many, 
for the most part superfluous word battles, 
Wagner's operas have been received into the 
repertoire, where they find their place among 
the works of the composers of all nations, 
without injuring their effect in any way:—a 
proof that they, on the one hand, did not stand 
so far from the productions of an earlier time, 
and that, on the other hand, they are not pow- 
erful enough to actually reform the taste of the 
public. Wagner confesses this himself, at least 
in regard to the Tannhdéuser, for he says: ‘If 
I am to have the joy of seeing my Tannhduser 
received with favor by the Parisian public, I am 
sure that I shall owe that success in great part 
to the very obvious connection of this opera 
with those of my predecessors, among whom I 
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would point you especially to Weber.” (The 
connection of Lohengrin with Weber might be 
considered as not much less obvious.) But he 
intimates that Weber made concessions (?) to 
the ‘‘gallery,” from which he keeps himself 
aloof. We cannot enter here into the weighing 
of these concessions; but if the refusal of cer- 
tain concessions denotes courage, it does not 
always denote wisdom. 

Meanwhile Wagner is by no means willing 
to have ‘‘the strictest” requirements, which 
flow from his theoretic principles, applied to 
his earlier works ; this he permits only for his 
newest work, already published, but not yet 
performed (1860), Tristan und Isolde. ‘‘ Not,” 
he tells us, ‘‘ because I had formed it accord- 
ing to my system; for all theory was utterly 
forgotten by me; but because here at last I 
moved with perfect freedom, and without the 
slightest: reference to any theoretic thought, in 
such a way that during the execution I was my- 
self conscious how far I soared above my sys- 
tem.” In this opera he has grasped at the or- 
chestra of the symphonist and lets the poet 
(that isto say, himself) call out to him: ‘‘ Bold- 
ly stretch out thy melody, so that it may pour 
itself like one uninterrupted stream through 
the whole work; in it say thou what I keep si- 
lent, because thou alone canst say it, and I in 
silence will say all, because I lead thee by the 
hand.”—‘‘In truth the greatness of the poet is 
best to be estimated by his silence, whereby he 
allows the inexpressible itself to speak ; it is for 
the musician to bring this silence into open re- 
sonance; and the undeceiving form of his loud 
ringing silence is the infinite melody ”(!!) 

Here the orchestra steps into about the same 
relation to the drama, that the tragic chorus of 
the Greeks bore to the dramatic action ;—but 
then again not just the same, for the Greek 
chorus was reflective and stood over aguinst the 
action; whereas Wagner’s orchestra takes a 
most intimate part in all its motives; and the 
grand whole of this Symphonic Opera (I am 
only giving brief, but exact hints of what Wag- 
ner says) will make the impression which soul- 
quickened Nature with her thousand voices, 
say in the forest, makes on him who gives him- 
self up to her. 

The score of Tristan und Isolde has appeared, 
and I have read it through as carefully as I was 
able. But I cannot think of such a thing as 
wishing to pass judgment on it. What utterly 
distinguishes the music of this opera from all 
that hitherto has been created in the realm of 
music, is that it contains but slight allusions, 
not to ‘*opera melody ” of any prescribed pat- 
tern, but to any sort of vocal melody at all. 
The orchestra forms a never ceasing, very com- 
plex web of tones, and gives by far the most 
essential part of what the composer endeavors 
to express. If Wagner succeeds in bringing 
this work into life inan effective way, then one 
can justly say of him that he has achieved not 
only the unheard, but even the unheard of. 

I have yet to refer to some single observations 
contained in the ‘‘ Letter.” Wagner says, he 
wrote his theoretic works in an ‘‘ abnormal ” 
state, which ‘‘ strangely oppressed ” his brain, 
and he seems almost to repent their composi- 
tion. His operas (if I may be allowed to call 
his dramatic works by such a name) would pos- 
sibly have found a simpler, more unprejudiced 





appreciation without those writings, but at the 
same time a much less noisy one, That criti- 
cism has shown itself in part very much opposed 
to him, is not to be denied; nor can it be de- 
nied, upon the other hand, that his adherents 
have filled the press with their eulogiums in a 
way that never occurred before, perhaps, even 
on the appearance of the greatest works of hu- 
man genius. Now if Wagner says that his 
well known operas have fared so badly at the 
hands of musical criticism partly on account of 
his theories, in spite of the fact that these 
works were produced before the appearance of 
his writings, still he must not forget that these 
very works have been appealed to by his fol- 
lowers as proofs for the excellence of his #s- 
thetic views. 

As we are accustomed to hear Wagner and 
Liszt named together as subscribing to the 
same views, I deem the following expression of 
Wagner, in relation to the ‘‘ Symphonic Poems” 
of the latter, worthy of attention: ‘‘ Hence the 
meaning of a Symphony cannot be expressed 
by a Programme, which more excites than it al- 
lays the vexatious question of the Wherefore ? 
but only by dramatic, scenic action and per- 
formance on the stage.” 


The ominous expression: ‘* Music of the Fu- 
ture,” which forms the title of the letter, is 
treated only incidentally as a mistaken deduc- 
tion from the idea of his book: ‘* The Art-work 
of the Future.”” Every one who means it hon- 
estly with music, will be heartily glad to see 
‘*the bugbear of the Zukunyts-Musik,” as Wag- 
ner calls it, vanish out of sight, so that we may 
come back to the simple designations of good 
and bad, beautiful and trivial music. * * * * 

Cologne, Dec. 1860. 
ek 
Music by Telegraph. 


About two months ago Mr. Elisha Gray, of Chi- 
cago, a gentleman well-known in the electric tele- 
graph world as a maker and inventor of some of the 
most valuable instruments now in use, conceived an 
idea which would be an extraordinary development 
of telegraphic science if he could only succeed in 
practically demonstrating it. Short as has been the 
lapse of time since he first began his experiments, 
he has succeeded, almost beyond his own anticipa- 
tions, in perfecting an instrument which will convey 
sound by electricity over an unbroken current of 
extraordinary length—that is, without the aid of au- 
tomatic repeaters. In the ordinary transmission of 
messages over the telegraph wires to points at long 
distances, a message is generally repeated by auto- 
matie-working instruments about every five hun- 
dred miles, in order to renew the current of elec- 
tricity. Mr. Gray has already transmitted sounds, 
which are distinctly audible at the receiving point, 
over an unbroken circuit of 2,400 miles. This is, 
more properly speaking, a discovery—not an inven- 
tion. The invention merely consists in adapting 
certain appliances to the discovery for the purpose 
of its practical illustration, It is one of the great- 
est discoveries made since the early days of Morse. 
Such noted electricians as Mr. George Prescott say 
this discovery of Mr. Gray only goes to prove, what 
all electricians have agreed upon, that we know lit- 
tle at present of the possibilities of the future of elec- 
tric science. Mr. Chandler says that he regards it 
as the first step toward doing away with manipula- 
ting instruments altogether, and that he believes 
that in time the operators will transmit the sound 
of their own voice over the wires, and talk with each 
other instead of telegraphing. The writer has seen 
this novel instrument at work, and has heard music 
played on asmall melodeon, or piano key-board, 
transmitted through an unbroken circuit of 2,400 
miles, and reproduced on a violin attached to the 
receiving end of the wire. Mr, Gray played “ Hail 
Columbia,” “The Star Spangled Banner,” “God 
Save the Queen,” “‘ Yankee Doodle” and other well- 
known airs, and they were unmistakably repeated, 





note for note, on the violin, which lay on a table 
near at hand. Even an accidental false note was 
immediately detected on the violin. Mr. Gray ex- 
hibited many other experiments with tin cans, small 
paper drums, &c., which were attached to the re- 
ceiving end of the wire in place of the violin. The 
paper drum gave to the musical sounds just that pe- 
euliar buzzing twang which is produced by boys 
placing a piece of thin paper over a hair comb and 
then blowing on it. What this will lead to, or 
where it will end, is one of the most extraordinary 
problems of the day. 

Th: apparatus, by means of which this extraordi- 
nary feat in telegraphy is accomplished, has been 
named by Mr. Gray the telephone, or, an instrument 
designed for the purpose of transmitting sound to a 
distance, It consists of three general parts; first, 
the transmitting instrument; second, the conduct- 
ing wire, running to a distant point ; and third, the 
apparatus for receiving the sound at that distant 
point, The transmitting apparatus consists of a key- 
board having a number of electro-magnets corre- 
sponding with the number of keys on the board, to 
which are attached vibrating tongues Jt reeds, tuned 
to a musical seale. Any of these tongues can be 
separately set in motion by depressing the key cor- 
responding to it. Thus a tune may be played by 
manipulating the keys in the same way as those of 
an ordinary piano or melodeon, The music, pro- 
duced entirely by electricity, of these notes is so 
distinctly audible in the next room that, in spite of 
much talking, there is no difficulty in determining 
what tune the manipulator is playing. To this 
transmitting instrument the conducting wire is at- 
tached, the other end being attached to the receiv- 
ing apparatus, which may be anything that is sono- 
rous so long as it is in some degree a conductor of 
electricity. A violin with a thin strip of metal 
stretched between the strings at a point where the 
bridge of the instrument is ordinarily placed, will, 
on receiving the sound transmitted through the 
conducting wire from the piano give out a tone 
very similar in quality to that of an ordinary violin, 
If then the metal strip is electrically connected with 
a wire say 500 or 1,000 miles long, which has its 
distant end properly connected with the transmit- 
ting instrument, any one at the receiving end can 
distinetly hear, without the aid of electro-magnetism, 
te tune orair which is being played 500 or 1,000 
miles away from him, if he properly manipulate the 
receiving apparatus. The length of the wire con- 
necting the transmitting with the receiving appara- 
tus may be one mile or 10,000 miles, provided that 
the insulation is sufficiently good to prevent the es- 
cape of the electric current before it reaches its des- 
tination, In fact there seems to be no limit to the 
distance to which sound, of any desired pitch, may 
be thus conveyed with from two to five cells of bat- 
tery, all the conditions being proper. The quality 
or timbre of the tones depends we the character 
of the receiving apparatus, which may be a violin 
prepared as described above, a tin hoop, with foil 
paper heads stretched over it, after the fashion of a 
baby’s rattle, a nickel five-cent piece, an old oyster 
ean, and a thousand other things. A sound, suffi- 
ciently loud to read Morse telegraph characters, 
made by interrupting, with the common telegraph 
key, one sustained note, has been obtained, under 
favorable circumstances, at the receiving end of the 
wire without any more scientific sounding appara- 
tus than that of a piece of common tissue errs 

Aside from the intense interest which this dis- 
covery will naturally excite in the scientific world 
—as tothe causes which produce this extraordina- 
ry electro-physiological phenomenon, and the grat- 
ification it will afford to all lovers of the marvellous 
—it is evident that, although the practical uses to 
which it may be put cannot as yet be recited, quite 
enough has | Boe demonstrated to show that, from 
its basis, a new system of telegraphy, both for aeri- 
al and sub-marine lines, of a simple, rapid and econ- 
omical character, can be introduced. Mr. Gray has 
applied for patents on his invention in this country 
and all the countries of Europe. 


2 ————_++0++—___—_ 
| __~—‘The Military School of Music. 
(From “ The Schools for the People,” by G. C. T. Bartley.) 


The Military School of Music at Kneller Hal, 
near Hounslow, London, was established in the year 
1856, for the purpose of giving a thorough musical 
education to such soldiers as are selected by their 
Commanding Officers to become more efficient mem- 
bers of regimental bands, and also of training a due 
supply of Bandmasters for the Army. 

To understand the general working of the school, 
it will be desirable to give some account of the rela- 
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tion which a regiment and its band bear to one an- 
other, and of the mode in which that relation is ef- 
fected. It is necessary, according to the Queen's 
Regulations, that a band should form an integral 
part of every regiment. “It is constituted of a cer- 
tain number of men as bandsmen, together with one 
sergeant aud one corporal These men are soldiers, 
receiving their pay as such, and are subject to the 
ordinary military discipline. Beyond paying for 
the services of these men, no pecuniary assistance 
is granted by Government. The cost of instru- 
ments, and other charges, including the whole sala- 
ry of the band-master if he be a civilian, and a con- 
siderable portion of it if he be a soldier, being de- 
frayed by the officers of the regiment. 

The duty of contributing to the support of the 
band is not left to the officer’s choice, but a regular 
stoppage of twelve days’ pay per annum is made by 
law for the purpose. In addition to this: on an of- 
ficer receiving his commission, thirty days’ pay is 
deducted for the band fund of the regiment to which 
he is gazetted ; and, on his obtaining promotion, the 
difference betyveen his increased pay and his former 
allowance is stopped for a like period. The band 
of an English regiment is therefore in a somewhat 
peculiar position, and bears a mixed relation to the 
public taxpayer and the officers, 

Until the establishment of the Kneller Hall Insti- 
tution, the efficiency of the military bands depend- 
ed almost entirely on the accidental appointment of 
an energetic and competent bandmaster. In most 
cases this office was held by a civilian, and frequent- 
ly by a foreigner. He was appointed by the offi- 
cers, not unusually, on the recommendation of an 
instrument dealer, and was paid a high salary, out 
of all proportion to the income of the regimental 
band fund. He was of course subject to the rules 
of the band by the terms of his engagement, Beyond 
that, however, he was perfectly independent, and 
at liberty to throw up his duties whenever he 
thought proper. This arrangement was unsatisfac- 
tory in several respects, It was really not. the in- 
terest. of the bandmaster to educate his men in ma- 
sic, beyond accustoming them to play a certain 
number of pieces with great precision. By encour- 
aging anyone to study beyond the mere attainment 
of the part he had to play with the band, he was 
running the risk of damaging his own profession by 
nagapee | a soldier for the work hitherto carried on 
»y acivilian. Moreover, when a regiment was sent 
on active service abroad, or to an unpleasant station, 
the bandmaster frequently resigned, This was par- 
ticularly the case in the Crimea ; so much «o that, 
with scarcely an exception, the bands arrived there 
without a bandmaster. It was to this circumstance 
perhaps, more than to any other, that the formation 
of Kneller Hall is due. 

It is stated that the present Commander-in-Chief, 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, was 
much struck, during the Russian War, with these 
somewhat disgraceful anomalies, Shortly after the 
close of that campaign, he suggested that steps 
should be taken to prevent their recurrence, by ap- 
pointing a qualified so/dier as bandmaster to each 
regiment requiring one, who had previously been 
specially trained as an instructor of music. The 
regimental officers were consulted on the matter, 
and they unanimously agreed to establish a regular 
training institution, witha view to carrying out the 
suggestions of the Duke of Cambridge. In the year 
1856 the present establishment was formed, the cost 
of instruments and preliminary expenses being met 
by a subscription of £5 from each regiment. The 
government provided the building, and the portion 
of it which is occupied by the men, being a barrack, 
is free from all rates and taxes. The whole of the 
remaining costs. including instruments, music, and 
teachers (except the army school-master, who is ap- 
pointed to give instruction in elementary subjects), 
is defrayed by the officers. This involves a sub- 
scription of about £10 a year from the band fund of 
each regiment, 

The institution is, in fact, a small barrack, into 
which soldiers from every regiment are drafted, for 
the one purpose of studying music, The appearance 
of the men, about 150 in number, dressed in every 
variety of uniform, is very peculiar, During their 
stay, they receive the same pay and allowances as 
they would if attached to their regiments, and they 
are under regular military discipline. The com- 
mand is entrusted to Colonel Whitmore. without the 
assistance of any other commissioned officers. 

The work of the institution mey be divided into 
two branches— 





instruction in music, to qualify them for bandsmen. 


Ist. That in which boys and adult soldiers receive | 


2nd. That in which bandsmen are further trained 
for the higher post of bandmasters. 


lsT. THE EDUCATION OF BANDSMEN, 


This portion of the school contains by far the lar- 
ger number of pupils. Admission to it depends en- 
tirely on the recommendation of the commanding 
ofticers of regiments, and is arranged as follows : The 
commanding officer, as occasion requires, selects a 
boy, or a soldier, who shows talent as a musician, 
and who is recommended to him by the bandmaster. 
His name is forwarded through the Horse Guards to 
Kneller Hall, and a list is there made of those select- 
ed in the order in which they are received. On va- 
eancies occurring, they are filled up from this list, 
and a warrant from the War Office orders the boy 
or man to leave his regiment and proceed to the mu- 
sical school. The students are received at first on 
probation, with the object of ascertaining whether 
they are likely to profit by the instruction given in 
the institution. If the reverse is found to be the 
case, after a short trial the pupil is sent back to his 
regiment, Such instances, however, are of rare oc- 
currence, as, under the present system, the band- 
masters, having been themselves trained in the in- 
stitution, seldom make selection of an incompetent 
person. 

The usual period during which they remain in the 
school is rather less than two years. Efforts are 
frequently made by officers to get them back to their 
regiments as soon as possible, it being forgotten that 
a considerable time is required to enable a man to 
play an instrument even fairly well, The proficien- 
cy of the pupil of course varies considerably. In 
some cases they enter Kneller Hall partly trained 
in music; as, for instance, the boys who have been 
brought up in the band of tne Chelsea Military Asy- 
lum, or some of the district schools. In other cases, 
men enter who hardly know how to play a single 
note, For these a two years’ course is scarcely sutli- 
cient. 

The selection of the instrument to which each new 
pupil will turn his attention, unless the commanding 
officer of his regiment specifies any particular one, 
is left to the opinion of the professors as to his ca- 
pabilities, When this is determined, it is necessary 
for him to confine his whole attention to it, in order 
that the form of mouth, the requisite pliability of 
fingers, &e., may be acquired by constant practice. 
Instruction or practice constitutes the whole of the 
day’s work, with the exception of about an hour, at 
which each inmate has to attend the school for ele- 
mentary study. It has been thought desirable to 
continue this branch of instruction, ‘as it is one in 
which many soldiers are unfortunately at present 
deficient. 

The classes for teaching the various instruments 
are presided over by the very best instructors that 
can be obtained. It was for this reason that the 
school was located in the vicinity of London, so that 
the resources of the metropolis might be available 
at as little cost as possible. The payments to these 
masters form the largest item in the outlay of the 
institution, being about £1,000 ayear. Among 
those at present employed may be mentioned Mes- 
srs. Lazarus, Park, and Martin for the clarionet ; Mr. 
Chapman tor the flute ; Mr, Fowler for the oboe; Mr. 
Snelling for the bassoon ; Mr. Mann for the French 
horn; Mr. Prospere for the cornet and tenor brass 
instruments; Mr. Cousins for the bass brass instru- 
ments; and Mr, Mandel for the theory and instru- 
mentation, &c, Among those who have been pro 
fessors at the institution may be quoted Messrs, 
Richardson, Ziess, Sullivan, Stieglisle, Phasy, 
Hughes, Cioffi, and Hartmann, In fact, since the 
commencement none but those who stood at the 
very top of their profession have been retained. 

When the pupil has completed his training, and 
is reported to the commandant as qualified in the 
special instrument to which he has given his atten- 
tion, he receives a certificate to that effect, signed 
by the Chief Instructor, He is then sent back to 
his regiment as a bandsman, 


2ND, THE TRAINING OF BANDMASTERS, 


The men who undergo this course of training, are 
generally band sergeants. Like those training to 
be bandsmen, they are selected by the commanding 
officer of the regiment to which they respectively 
belong, on the recommendation of the bandmaster. 
The time which they devote to musical study, before 
they become qualified for their duty, varies with 
almost each individual, They have to pass through 
a course of instruction in every instrument which 
is played inthe band, and they are never allowed 
to be ranked as bandmasters until they obtain a cer- 
| tificate of competency from the head instructor in 








each instrument. This certificate does not of course 
imply that they are expert players on all the ia- 
struments, or even that they can play them at all. 
Some wind instruments require what is technically 
called ‘ tongueing,’ and forming the lip. This often 
necessitates constant practice for some years. Be- 
fore a man is competent, however, to be a thorough 
bandmaster, and to conduct his band efficiently, it 
is necessary that he should understand the charac- 
ter and use or mechanism of each instrument, It is 
also essential that he should be well acquainted 
with the theoretical part of music ; the arrangement 
of the scores, instrumentation, transposition, &c. 
These matters are carefully taught, so that before a 

upil leaves the institution with a certificate as a 
a lenny he is not only competent to conduct a 
band, but to instruct each member of it in all that re- 
lates to the science of music. Each pupil in this di- 
vision is also required to attend to instruction in 
elementary subjects for one hour daily under the 
schoolmaster. 

When asoldier receives the appointment of band- 
master, atter having been thus trained, at Kneller 
Hall, he holds a regular position in the regiment, 
receiving the pay and allowances ofa first-class 
staff sergeant, and taking rank with the schoolmas- 
ter, immediately after the regimental sergeant-major. 
In addition to this, he is granted, out of the band 
fund, a sum of £100 per annum, so that his position 
is extremely good. It is also permanent, that is, 
until his time of service is complete, subject of course 
to his good conduct. Not unfrequently bandmasters 
find it advantageous to re-enlist for the second peri- 
od, to complete the twenty-one years. The practice 
of selecting a bandmaster from the bandsmen has 
been a means of effecting a considerable saving of 
expense to the officers. Formerly, when a civilian 
was employed as bandmaster, he received the whole 
of his salary, amounting frequently to £250, and 
even as much as £300 a year, from the band fund. 
By this reduction, a fair addition is made to the re- 
sources of the regiment for other incidental expens- 
es, which is available for rendering the musical ar- 
rangements more complete and efficient, and for 
giving the means of inducing clever musicians, who 
have completed their first period of service, to re- 
engage for the second. 

Many of the pupils who are now being trained as 
bandmasters, have previously been at the institution, 
while undergoing instruction as bandsmen., This 
number, it may be presumed, will gradually increase, 
and in time nearly all the bandmasters will thus 
have risen from the ranks. This change cannot but 
serve as an encouragement to men to good conduct 
and perseverance, with a view to excel in their avo- 
cation. It is a complete change from the system of 
former years, when a bandsman could never look 
forward to such a promotion. During their stay at 
Kneller Hall, the sergeants and corporals act in their 
respective capacities, in maintaining discipline and 
other matters of military order and detail. 

The institution at Kneller Hall has indirectly 
been instrumental not only in rendering increased 
efficiency to the bands, but also in reducing the out- 
lay on instruments to regiments, Formerly, a good 
deal of arrangement took place between the band- 
master and the instrument-maker, and the former 
always expected a heavy commission on all the pur- 
chases made for his regiment, The consequence 
was that each bandmaster had a strong interest and 
inducement held out to him to have as many new 
instruments as possible. On the appointment of a 
new bandmaster, the old instruments were invaria- 
bly condemned. This is now materially changed. 
All orders for instruments are made on a regular 
form, transmitted through the Horse Guards to 
Kneller Hall, and thence to the maker. By this 
means a reduction of some 25 per cent. is made, 
which benefits the regimental band fund, instead of 
acting as a means of demoralizing the bandmaster. 
Many thousands of pounds have been saved to the 
officers since this system has been in operation. 

The results which have been already achieved by 
the successful working of this institution, both as re- 
gards the qualification of the bandsmen and of the 
bandmasters, have been most satisfactory in the tm- 
provement of military music. Not only has the effi- 
ciency been increased, but the general order and 
discipline of this branch of the public service have 
been much advanced, | 


The Germ of the “ Marseillaise.” 
Some very fine phrases have been uttered con- 
cerning the spontaneous origin of the ‘* Marseillaise,” 
in the midst of the revolutionary ferment, and the 
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page which Lamartine consecrated to the subject 
cannot be read without emotion. 

But, artistically, a man belongs to his own age; 
he is indebted to it for genuine inspiration, and, ev- 
en though he be really and truly a genius, he always 
appropriates some idea, some form, or some combi- 
nation, which he requires, and transforms it after 
his own manner, without giving a thought as to 
whence it came. Where should we seek for the mu- 
sical origin of the “ Marseillaise,” if not in the cir- 
cumstances of the author’s own country and time? 
With a view of finding traces of it evenin Germany, 
an elaborate comparison was instituted between the 
“ Marseillaise ” and other productions ; but the com- 
parison, though interesting and ingenious, is sterile, 
in so far as it exhibits the poet-musician intent on 
compiling old mssses and old motets, till he discov 
ers in them the necessary means for stimulating his 
own imagination. 

A man comes across immediate and familiar sour- 
ces of inspiration, without, so to speak, being aware 
of the fact; he commences by assimilating them, and 
then, under certain given circumstances, his imagi- 
nation soars boidly upwards, and rises to a height 
which leaves far beneath it the incentives which 
first inspired him, 

Has the reader ever attentively gone through the 
lyrico-dramatic repertory of the end of the 18th cen- 
tury, and, above all, the scores, then all the fashion, 
of Nina, Camille, Alexis, Guludre, and twenty oth- 
ers, from the light and easy pen of Dalayrac ? 

Is the reader acquainted with the opera of Raoul 
de Créqui, performed for the first time, at the Itali- 
ens, Paris, the 13th October, 1789? The origin of 
the “ Marseillaise” is clearly apparent in it, as re- 
gards both the words and the music. 

Save for the difference of key, Rouget de Lisle 
appropriates note for nots the concluding bars of 
Raoul de Créqui. In the dialogued motives which 
follow, it is easy to recognize certain elements that 
helped to form the rest of the French revolutionary 
hymn; thus, we may cite among other things, the 
modulation on the words, “ Frappons ces perfides 
soldats,” which leads up to a general outburst, We 
have the same harmonic process ending in the same 
result. 

Lastly, there is the cry, “ Aux armes!” set, in 
the one case, to a long chord on the tonic, and, in 
the other, to a similar harmony followed by the 
dominant, 

An imitative movement crops up in both themes: 
“ Marchons !” says the quartet, with the reply, from 
the chorus, “C'est ’ennemi.” ‘‘ Marchons,” says, in 
its turn, the National Hymn of France, repeating in 
canon the same subject, 

The peroration offers only distant analogies, Da- 
layrac winds up with repetitions of phrases, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the day. Rouget de Lisle, hav- 
ing reached the apogee ot lyrical expression, ends 
energetically and laconically with four bars, 

With regard to the words, they are marked, like 
those of the “ Marscillaise,” with an openly seditious 
character ; they consist, moreover, of eight syllables, 
with alternate rhymes, and contain three words ab- 
solutely identical: ‘“‘Marchons!” “ Aux Armes,” 
and “ Sang.” 

Here are the two texts :— 


Protégez sa faible innocence, 
Loin de ces lieux guidez ses pas; 
Puis, libies dans notre vengeance, 
Frappons ces perfides soldats. 
MARCHONS, avangons, AUX ARMES! 
Vengeons tous, amis, 
Le SANG des Créquis. 
Allons, enfanta de la patrie, 
Le jour de gloire est arrivé; 
Contre nous de la tyrannie 
L’étendard sanglant est levé, 


AUX ARMES, citoyens, 
Formez vos battaillons! 
MARCHONS, qwun SANG impur 
Abrecuve nos sillons! 


I said that Raoul de Créqui dates from 1789. The 
“ Marseillaise ” dates from 1792. There is, conse- 
quently, only a difference of three years. Rouget 
de Lisle certainly heard Dalayrac’s opera several 
times, and, perhaps, it was, in 1792, included in the 
repertory of the Theatre at Strasburg, where the 
poet-musician then resided, 

An imperceptible atom, a small germ, I repeat, 
absorbed unconsciously or involurtarily in the mind, 
suffices to give life to a masterpiece. 

Everyone who investigates the subject will share 
our opinion that it was Dalayrac who involuntarily 
supplied the inspiration for the immortal patriotic 
song of France.—Lond, Mus, World. 

F. p’Avita, 





Translations from Richard Wagner.* 


II, THE MELODIES OF ROSSINI AND OF WEBER, 


The history of Opera, since Rosstn1, has been in 
substance nothing but the history of opera melody, 
artistically treated, with main seas to effect on 
the part of the singer. 

Rossini’s immense success had drawn all the com- 
posers involuntarily away from the consideration of 
the dramatic purport of the Aria. It became the 
whole problem of the opera to charm by melody as 
melody. . But musicians of a deeper nature 
felt, not only that the character of the Rossini mel- 
ody was shallow and soulless, but that it did not ex- 
haust the essence of melody. To them, with all its 
beauty and its sparkle, it was too artificial. So they 
instituted a reaction against the Rossini tendency ; 
their problem being to retrace the artificial and 
sophisticated Aria back to the source whence it de- 
rived all its vitality in the first days of Opera, and 
restore the primitine melody of the People’s Song. 

It was a German musician by whom this retrans- 
formation of the melody was first called into life 
with extraordinary success. Cart Marta von We- 
Ber reached his artistic maturity at an epoch of his- 
torical development, when the awakened instinct of 
liberty announced itself less in men as such, and 
more in peoples, as national masses... ... The 
movement that resulted was more like a restoration 
than a revolution ; it sought to reinstate the old and 
lost, and only in these later times have we found by 
experience how this error only puts new chains upon 
our progress towards real human freedom. ... « 

. .. In Music, as in Politics, this national ten- 
dency expressed itself at first with all the more 
beauty since the character of music is so much 
more allied with general, than with specific feeling. 
What in the romantic poets of Germany took the 
form of Roman Catholic retrospective mysticism and 
feudal chivalric sentimentality, expressed itself in 
music as an inward, home-felt, deep and long-drawn 
melody, full of noble grace ;—a melody listened to 
and caught, as it were, from the last dying breath 
of the naive spirit of the people. 

The voluptuous Rossini melodies, in which all the 
world luxuriated, cut painfully into the pure-feeling 
artist heart of the amiable composer of the “ Frey- 
schiitz;” he could not admit that the source of the 
true melody lay in them ; he would show the world 
that they were only an impure emanation from this 
source; while the source itself, if one knew where 
to find it, still welled up in untroubled clearness. 
If the first founders of the Opera, (the high-bred lit- 
erati of Florence, in the year 1600,) listened to the 
People’s Song, still more did Weber listen to it with 
the most earnest attentiveness, If the fragrance of 
the sweet popular flower was wafted from its forest 
meadow up into the elegant chambers of the luxuri- 
ous musical world, there to be distilled into porta- 
ble perfumery, so, on the other hand, the longing 
for a sight of the flower led Weber down from the 
luxurious halls into the lowly meadow: there he de- 
scried the flower by the source of the merrily purl- 
ing brook, in the midst of the strong-scented wood 
grass upon marvellously crinkled moss, under the 
spiritually murmuring foliage of the old, thick- 
trunked trees. How the happy artist’s heart palpi- 
tated at this sight, at the breathing in of this full- 
ness of fresh fragrance! He could not resist the 
impulse to take this healing spectacle, this quicken- 
ing fragrance, home to poor unnerved humanity and 
set it free from its delusion ; to tear the plant itself 
away from its divine retreat that bore it, and elevate 
it as the holy of holies before the blessing-craving 
world of luxury. He plucked it/—the uahappy 
man !—up in the elegant saloon he set the sweet, 
blushing thing in a costly vase ; daily he watered it 
with fresh water from the wood spring. But lo!— 
the chastely closed petals unfold, as if in voluptuous 
languor; shamelessly it bares its noble stamina and 
offers its precious fragrance with entire indifference 
to the profane nose of every sensualepicure. ‘‘ What 
ails thee, flower?” exclaims the master in the an- 
guish of his soul: “ forgettest thou already the love- 
ly forest meadow, where thou didst grow up so 
chaste?” Then one by one the leaves fall from the 
blossom ; wilted and fading they lie strewn upon 
the carpet, and one faint last breath of their sweet 
odor floats towards the master: “I only die,—since 
thou hast broken me!” And with it died the mas- 
ter. It was the soul of his art, and this art the enig- 
matical spell of his life —Or the meadow there grew 
no flower more! Tyrolese singers came down from 
their Alps; they sang before prince Metternich ; he 
commended them with good letters to all the courts, 


«es 


*From his “ Oper und Drama,” 3 vols. Leipsic, 1852.} 





and all the lords and bankers amused themselves in 
their voluptuous saloons with listening to the pleas- 
ant yodlings of the children of the Alps, and how 
they sang about their “ Dierndel” (sweet-hearts.) 
Now the brave lads march off to Bellini arias to the 
murder of their brothers, and dance with their “ Di- 
erndel” to the Donizetti opera melodies, for—the 
Slower grew not again ! 

It is a characteristic feature of the German popu- 
lar melody, that it expresses itself less in short, bold, 
distinct rhythms, but rather in long-drawn, swelling 
draughts of happiness, and yet of yearning. A Ger- 
man song, delivered wholly without harmony, is in- 
conceivable to us ; everywhere we hear it sung with 
at least two voices; Art feels called upon entirely of 
its own accord to fit to it the bass and the easily 
supplied second middle part, so as to complete the 
harmonic structure of the melody. This melody is 
the foundation ot Weber's popular opera; free from 
all local, national peculiarity, it is of a broad, uni- 
versal expression of feeling, Ta no other ornament 
besides the smile of sweetest aid most natural in 
wardness, and speaks so, by the power of unsophis- 
ticated grace, to the hearts of men, of whatsvever 
nationality, because the pure humanity appears in 
it so simple and unclouded. . . . 


According to this melody Weber shapes every 
thing. . . . . This melody he made the actual fac- 
tor of his opera; the purpose of the drama found 
its realization through this melody in so far as the 
whole drama was from beforehand melted away with 
longing to be absorbed into this melody, to be con- 
sumed in it, set free in it, and justified through it. 
If we consider the “ Freyschiitz” as a drama, we 
must ascribe to its poem the same relation to We- 
ber’s music that the poem of “ Tancredi” bears to 
the music of Rossini, Rossini’s melody conditioned 
the character of the poem of “ Tancredi,” as Weber's 
melody did the “ Freyschiitz” poem of Kind; and 
Weber here was nothing but what Rossini was 
there, only the former noble and intellectual, the 
latter frivolous and sensual, Weber opened his 
arms to receive the drama all the wider, that his 
melody was the real language of the heart, true and 
unsophisticated ; what transpired therein was _in- 
deed concealed safe from all perversion, But We- 
ber also strove in vain to bring out what in the lim- 
itation of language, with all its truth, was inexpres- 
sible; and his stammering passes for the honest con- 
fession of the incapacity of Music by itself to become 
real drama, 





The Operas in London.; 


There is little to add to what has been recorded 
of the doings at the Royal Italian Opera. On the 
whole, the season, in so far as the production of nov- 
elty is concerned, has been unprolific. Take away 
Mignon and Luisa Miller, both previously heard ia 
London, and there was no novelty at all. The feat- 
ure of this season has not been so much the deserv- 
edly brilliant success of Madame Adelina Patti as the 
continued progress of that young and rising artist, 
Mdlle. Emma Albani. About her, however, enough 
has been written ; and it would be superfluous to en- 
ter again into a description of Linda di Chamouni 
and Martha, representations so well known to her 
admirers, As for the operas themselves, of which 
these are the “title-rdles,” the sooner they are al- 
lowed to repose for a while the better. For her 
“benefit,” Mdlle. Albani selected 7 Puritani,—with 
all its sentimental melody, the feeblest of Bellini’s 
generally accepted operas. Elvira, Mignon except- 
ed, has been her only new part; but her execution 
of Bellini’s music, no less than her dramatic imper- 
sonation of a character, the dramatic side of which 
is somewhat vague, was enough to raise her consid- 
erably in public esteem. For the “ benefit "of Mad- 
ame Patti, Faust e Margherita was chosen. About 
this, any more than about L’ Etoile du Nord, which, 
with the same great artist as Catherine, and M. Faure, 
as Peter, brought the season to a close on Saturday 
night, there is not another word tosay. It is to be 
hoped that, next year, Mr. Gye nay present his 
subscribers with something new, Tannhduser, for 
instance, or Lohengrin. Of what use all the “ ery” 
about Wagner, if he is not vouchsafed a hearing ? 
The “ Wagner Society” is powerless, because—as 
its chief promoters avow—fragments of Wagner's 
dramatic works cannot be fairly understood when 
separated from the context. Mr. Gye has given no 
less than 31 operas, showing the extent of the re- 
sources he has alwaysatcommand. A spice of nov- 
elty, however, would gratify the patrons of his the- 
atre; for even failure in a new attempt is better than 
“ toujours psrdriz.” 
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Last week at Her Majesty’s Opera, as at the uppo- 
site theatre, ‘ benefits” were in the ascendant. 
There were, for example, the Huguenots, for the 
“ benefit” of Madame Christine Nilsson, and Fidelio, 
for the “ benefit” of Mdlle, Tietjens. As we cannot 
be always calling Aristides “ the just,” so we cannot 
be always repeating that the Fidelio of Mdlle. Tiet- 
jens has for some years been unrivalled. Moreover, 
the performance of Beethoven’s one opera—the 
greatest, perhaps, of all operas excepting Mozart’s 
Don Giovanni—has already been criticized. With 
regard to the enthusiastic reception of Mdlle. Tiet- 
jens, the unquestionably great merits of her assump- 
tion taken into consideration, there could be no 
doubt. Nevertheless the public begins to hold in 
mn poy endless “ recalls,” avalanches of flowers, 
and so forth. As it was at Covent Garden on the 
benefit-nights of Madame Patti and Mdlle. Albani, 
so it was at Drury Lane on the benefit-nights of 
Mdlle, Tietjens and Madame Christine Nilsson, 
This is well enough on exceptional occasions, such, 
for example, as the sani, and farewell per- 
formances of Mario and Arabella Goddard, neither 
of whom are we ever to see or hear again; but it is 
very different on occasions of less immediate and 
extraordinary interest. None, in fact, except outsi- 
ders, believe in the sincerity of these frantic demon- 
strations, 

Madame Christine Nilsson, as we are justified in 
believing from her Leonora in the 7'rovatore, earned 
new laurels as Meyerbeer’s Valentine. «The per- 
formance of the Huguenots, on the whole, was not 
striking. The chorus and orchestra sang and played 
as if there had been no Sir Michael Costa to direct 
them ; the Raoul of Signor Campanini was not to be 
compared with the Raoul of Signor Fancelli (earlier 
in the season); Herr Behrens can hardly be cited 
as an exceptional Marcel; and there were other 
shortcomings. Nevertheless, Madame Nilsson tri- 
umphed over all difficulties. The duet with Mar- 
cel, in the scene ofthe “ Pré aux Cleres,” at once re- 
vealed a dramatic power which the scene with Raoul, 
following the “ Benediction of the Swords” (an af- 
terthought—as amateurs are aware—of Meyerbeer’s 
and Scribe’s), brought out in all its force. We can 
scarcely call to mind a more superb display of ener- 
gy, combined with pathos, tenderness, and other 
qualities we Bite to give effect to this poeti 
cally imagined and elaborately developed situation. 
The audiences were moved ; and no wonder. They 
saw before them anew lyric tragedian, and welcomed 
her accordingly. No applause could be more unan- 
imous, none more genuine and sympathetic, than 
that which awaited Madame Nilsson at the fall of 
the curtain, Her delineations of Lucia, Ophelia, and 
Desdemona had proved her to be an actress born ; 
and this fresh triumph must have convinced every 
one of the fact. While discussing, with reference to 
Madame Nilsson, the histrionic side of lyric art, we 
may cite her Donna Elvira, in Mozart's Don Gio- 
vanni, which, for the “ benefit” of Mr. Mapleson, 
was presented on Monday—the last night of the sea- 
son, The character of Elvira has never, in our re- 
membrance, been placed before the English public 
in so earnestly dramatic a light. Instead of a walk- 
ing lady, who occasionally sings and declaims in 
soliloquy, or in concert with others, Madame Nils- 
son presents us with something that lives, thinks, 
and acts accordingly—something more interesting 
indeed, than Donna Anna herself. In Germany, 
Elvira has always been regarded as the leading part ; 
in England the precedence has as invariably been 
accorded to Donna Anna; but that the German view 
is correct was shown on Monday night by Madame 
Nilsson, even in presence of so magnificent a Donna 
Anna as Mdlle. Tietjens, who unique, sui generis, 
stands alone. The rest of the dramatis persona, with 
a single exception, may be briefly dismissed. Sig- 
nor De Reschi has nv idea of the character of Den 
Giovanni, and Herr Behrens, though better in com- 
ic than in serious parts, is not by any means a fit 
representative of Leporello. The one exception to 
which we have alluded is Mdlle, Louise Singelli, 
one of the most natural, unaffected and engaging 
Zerlinas we have seen. It is worth recording that 
at this performance—as at that of Fidelio—the old 
high pitch was restored, It would be well to know 
what we are to expect in this matter. The so-called 
“normal diapason” (why so-called it is difficult to 
say) one night, with a higher diapason on another, 
is enough to puzzle the most sensitive ear. Mr. Ma- 
pleson’s season, like that of Mr. Gye’s, has not been 
remarkable for enterprise. His only new opera was 
the Zalismano, which, thanks in a great measure to 
the interest taken in it by Madame Nilsson, was 
played nine times—each time with increasing suc- 
cess, It would, in fact, be unjust to deny that this 





accomplished Swedish lady has been one of the chief 
mainstays and attractions of the season.—Musical 
World, Aug. 1. 
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The Masses of Franz Schubert.* 
By Josern Bennett. 


A full and accurate life of Schubert has yet to be 
written, and until it appears we must satisfy our- 
selves with the ill-digested work of Dr. Kreissle von 
Hellborn, according to which the master wrote six 
masses—the five named below, and another (No. 5, 
in A flat), still unpublished. The catalogue of Schu- 
bert’s compositions mentions also a “Deutche Messe,” 
written in 1827; this, however, is no more a Mass, 
strictly speaking, than the ‘‘German Requiem” of 
Brahms is a Requiem, and, it follows, that we have 
before us, with a single exception, all that Schubert 
wrote for the most important solemnity of his Church, 
Every amateur will be glad to see these works 
brought within easy reach, because, thanks to the 
justice of Time, Schubert now occupies a position 
able to command attention for everything bearing 
his name, His compositions may not be—they are 
not—of equal merit, and some of them may add 
little or nothing to his fame, but they increase our 
knowledge of the man and his genius, even when 
they fail to enrich the treasures of art. Those ama- 
teurs, however, who are already familiar with Schu- 
bert’s Masses, have a special and well-defined reason 
for hailing their publication in the present form. 
With regard to the five volumes before us, it is not 
so much a question of a further revelation of Schu- 
bert, though that assumes importance, as of increas- 
ing the store of classical and, at the same time, 
popular music. The Masses differ in point of value 
not less than of character, but, taking them alto- 
gether, they are, as religious music, refined and no- 
ble, as music per se, healthy and strong. Every ef- 
fort to spread such works broadcast among the peo- 
= deserves encouragement, now that well-meaning 

ut misdirected enthusiasm is doing its utmost to 
establish false canons of taste. One propaganda 
must be met by another; and a point is scored on 
the right side when good music becomes accessible 
to all. 

In estimating the works before us, regard should 
be had to the time and circumstances of their pro- 
duction. In point of date they range from 1814, 
when Schubert was seventeen years old, to 1828, 
within five months of his death ; covering, therefore, 
nearly all the active period of the master’s tuo-short 
life. They may, of course, be presumed to reflect 
his artistic growth from the unformed, though pre- 
cocious genius of the boy to the fully-developed, in- 
tellectual, and imaginative power of the man; and 
this they do to a certain extent, but in a fashion 
which places us, at the outset, face to face with a 
difficulty. When Schubert wrote his first Mass in 
1814, though Beethoven’s lovely No. 1 had been 
seven years published, the preva ling taste in eccie- 
siastical music was that which Haydn and Mozart 
so largely illustrated. It is unnecessary to describe 
the Church compositions of those masters, or to 
point out the extent to which they sought musical 
effect, independent of just. expression. The genius 
of the writers has perpetuated the favor of works 
which, on the ground of fitness for their intended 
purpose, have but an inadequate claim, and to know 
them intimately is a duty incumbent upon every 
amateur, Looking at the fashion of which the Haydn- 
Mozart Mass is an example, and the influence of 
great names upon an ambitious lad, we are entitled 
to look for the same style in Schubert's early works. 
It. is a remarkable fact, however, that the Mass in F 
(No. 1) shows no trace at all of the Haydn-Mozart 
influence, which, nevertheless, largely characterises 
those in B flat and C, composed respectively, ac- 
cording to Von Hellborn, one and two years later. 
The first Mass, in point of fact, though full of Schu- 
bert’s most fascinating individuality, seems to have 
been inspired by Beethoven's Mass in C, which it 
emulates in the mingled fervor and chasteness of its 
religious style, as well as in the beauty and grand- 
eur of its effects. For this reason, and others based 
upon points of detail, we are entitled to ask whether 
Schubert’s biographers have not make a mistake in 
numbering the works before us—whether the so- 
called first Mass did not really follow those in G, B- 
flat, and C, and approach near in point of time to 
the one in E flat, which may emphatically be called 
its sister. Kreissle von Hellborn, it is true, enters 





* Masses in vocal score; composed by Franz Schubert. 
The Piano-forte Accompaniment arranged from the full 
score by Berthold Tours. No. 1in F. No. 2 in G, No, 3 in 
B flat; No. 4m C, No. Gin E flat, London: Novello, Ew- 
er and Co, 





confidently into particulars about the production of 
the first Mass, telling us that it was written for the 
centenary festival of the parishJchurch of Lichten- 
thal, that Schubert conducted the performance in 
person, with Mayseder as first violin, and that, at 
its close Salieri embraced the composer saying, 
“Franz, you are my pupil, and will do me great 
honor.” Sistas: we are told thet the MS. now 
in the hands of Dr. Schneider, bears date 1814. Due 
weight should be given to such powerful evidence, 
but it deserves notice as illustrating the confusion 
and uncertainty connected with a life which nobody 
at the time thought would need an historiographer, 
that a second performance described by Ferdinand 
Schubert could never be recollected by the lady— 
Therese Grob—who is said to have taken the prin- 
cipal part in it. 
(To be continued.) 
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The Age of Music. 

What is music? And what has it to do especial- 
ly with this age? And why do we give it such a 
central eminence ? 

These are questions which we do not propose now 
to answer categorically, or systematically, or thor- 
oughly. Nevertheless, in an off-hand and direct 
way, plunging right into the middle of the subject, 
as if you and we sat talking in our arm-chairs, read- 
er, we think we can give an answer, substantially, 
if not in a complete and shapely form, 

Music is, then, just what it is commonly claimed 


to be by its true lovers, We repeat the common 
phrases, To-wit: Music is a universal language. 


—The Fine Art of the feelings, passions, emotions. 
—Audible beauty.—The natural language of enthu- 
siasm, exaltation, ecstacy.—The vehicle of the relig- 
ous sentiment, of aspirations too deep, too vague 
for words.—The most exciting of the Arts.—The 
Curistian Art par excellence—And so on, ad libi- 
tum, 

These claims are all just; these definitions, if not 
entirely definite, all true. And why? Because 
Art, of whatever kind, deals primarily with Beau- 
ty; and all Beauty is the result, the torm of Motion 
(that is to say, ofall free, unimpeded, undisturbed 
motion); and Motion, movement, is the universal 
sign and undeniable assertion of force, of power, of 
inspiration, in a word of Life; and finally all free, 
undisturbed motion is vibratory, undulatory, meas- 
ured, proportionate, rhythmical, Motion is the 
constituent element and fibre, therefore, of all that 
we call Music. Music, physicaily considered, is the 
direct product of Motion. Without Motion, no Music. 
Without free vibration, according to the natu- 
ral mathematical ratios, no tones, no scale, no ac- 
cords and no discords. 

Music, therefore, is directly and immediately the 
product and the sign of free and measured Motion; 
as the forms, groups, colors, curves, &c., of the oth- 
er Fine Arts are the “still life” after-patterns of 
the natural forms of motion. The shape of the 
waves, and the marks they leave upon the beach, 
are graceful, symmetrical, artistic, The beauty you 
admire in them is only the form, the outline, the 
silhouette, the impression of that free, undulating 
movement ofthe water. In the same way, may not 
this compound and perfection of all beauty of form, 
the human body, in its true estate, be the fixed re- 
sult and form of the whole complex and harmonious 
movement of the soul that animates and uses it, in 
its relations with the outward world ? 

Physically, then, music is motion, and it is noth- 
ing else. And nothing moves that dves not im- 
press upon the air a vibration, or (which is the 
same thing) a sound, which, if inaudible to our ears, 
is so only because the sound is above or below the 
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limited compass of the sensibility of our auditory 
apparatus. If I sing, a vibration of my soul, my 
feeling, imparts itself to the atmospheric medium, 
and travels on until it becomes a vibration in your 
soul, your feeling. 

The spiritual fact of Music corresponds precisely 
with this physical fact. Its business is wholly with 
the moving part of human life. It is not (directly 
at least) the language of thoughts, ideas, percep- 
tions, reasonings: for all these are quiet, passive, 
prompted by some moving force behind them. But 
it is the language of the emotions, of the passions, of 
the prompting impulses of the soul, of the active 
and impelling principle in us, of the vital springs 
and forces of our conduct and our characters. 

What has it to do, then, with this age in which 
we live? Rather ask, what has it not to do with 
an age so full of movement ? an age in which human- 
ity is all in motion, with a quicker éempo, and a vast- 
er field and object, than ever before? In the times 
of most excitement, most life, most progress, when 
aspirations are the strongest, feelings the keenest, 
and when pulses beat the quickest, then should mu- 
sic mean most, and then should its meaning be most 
a necessity of the human soul. Some think music 
a quiet, dilettante luxury, most incident to times 
of leisure and the wealthy courts of kings ; flourish- 
ing only in conservative nooks and retirement. So 
it may be, temporarily, and in one sense. But the 
music sipped in such Sybaritic leisure was only 
born and created amid the most earnest movements 
of humanity ; never when society was stagnant ; and 
if ten quaff it as a sensual, idle pleasure, as one who 
watches the smoke-curls of his cigar, there is usual- 
ly at least one soul in which its vibration lives on 
and becomes a seed-principle of great life and great 
movement in society by word or action. 

We Americans know well enough that here, upon 
this broad Western Continent, is the Future of Hu- 
manity fast building itself up. In proportion to 
this incalculable amount of new movement of Hu- 
manity, shall be, must be, the out-gush of new musi- 
cal inspiration, the upheaval of new and mightier 
than Handelian mountain-chains of sublime works 
of musical Art, here, in this practical, utilitarian, 
unesthetic world, 


Music is the language of enthusiasm and hates 
common-place, All enthusiasm, we said, is rhyth- 
mical in its utterance. It rises above prose. Who 
would crawl and creep, if he had wings? So, as so- 
ciety is the more animated by great ideas and great 
enthusiasm, the more does it read its own truest 
texts and prophecies in the rhythmical and univer- 
sal dialect of music. 

We say, universal. Do not all things in our day 
tend to the opening of perfect channels of inter- 
course between man and man, the world over? Do 
not universal trade, universal currency, universal 
science, universal fraternity, all the machinery of 
rail-roads, telegraphs, &c., involve the necessity of 
that language which is universal? And as inter- 
ests, opinions, prejudices in all their diversity, give 
way to feelings, purposes, and hopes, which are uni- 
tary, instinctively alike in all men, shall we not 
find music more to our purpose, more to the serious 
and general ends of life, than any other medium of 
expression, The crown of utility is Art: and the 
central one among the Arts is Music. 

Finally (there is only room to hint it,) Music is 
the Christian Art—wholly the product of the Chris- 
tian centuries—because it is the Christian leaven 
working in modern societies which constitutes the 
very vitality of all this mighty, multifarious, and 
yet unitary movement of which we have been 
speaking, 


> 


Music in Harvard College. 
IIL 


We have seen what opportunities in the way of 
scientific musical instruction the University provides 
for the few undergraduates who have the taste and 
time for it among so many other studies. 
seen that the course covers a good deal of ground‘ 





We have 





and is perhaps as thorough as can reasonably be ex- 
pected ; but that, naturally enough, among young 
men seeking only general culture, or looking forward 
to the usual professious, only a very few are found 
who care to study counterpoint and exercise them- 
selves in the composition of Fugues. Meanwhile, 
as we have said, the practice of music among the 
students has been left altogether to the musical clubs, 
which do not fall under the official eye of the musi- 
cal Professor. These are purely voluntary social 
unions ; little groups who like to sing or flute to- 
gether, and go serenading ; and who hitherto, until 
within a few years, have been content with music 
of a very ordinary, popular character, aiming at no 
artistic standard, but finding pleasure in learning for 
themselves, after a fashion, to sing or play the glees 
and part-songs, the airs and waltzes, marches and 
potpourris, which happen at any given time to be in 
vogue. Moreover they consist of very uncertain 
material ; their personnel is always fluctuating ; one 
year the group is comparatively large and possibly 
select; the next year it may dwindle to a quartet or 
less. This plays hap-hazard with all tendencies of 


progress, 
There are at present two clubs. One is the “‘Har- 


vard Glee Club,” the successor of various Glee Clubs 
which have risen and gone down from time to time 
like bubbles on the stream of college life; but this one 
has kept itself up since 1856, when it was founded. 
The other is the instrumental club, the old fluting, 
serenading band, which has existed ever since the 
year 1808, with varying fortunes, the “ Pierian So- 
dality.” (lt was among past members of this little 
club that the “ Harvard Musical Association” of 
Bos‘on sprang originally in 1837). These two clubs 
have of late years given occasional concerts togeth- 
er, sometimes in Cambridge, sometimes in neighbor- 
ing cities, and have thus afforded opportunities of 
judging whether the musical standard and accom- 
plishments among Harvard students have kept pace 
with the general musical progress of our people. Of 
the Glee Club we may say, that we listened to some 
of its chorus and part-song performances one even- 
ing last Spring with almost as much satisfaction as 
we have ever received from the best male part-song 
clubs in Boston concert halls, The number of 
voices was small, only sixteen, but of fresh, pure, 
telling quality, and well balanced; and they had 
acquired, under their young director, who has just 
graduated, Mr. Arthur Foote, of Salem, a precision, 
careful regard to light and shade, and good expres 
sion, worthy of our older choirs whose membership 
is more enduring. And their selections comprised 
many of the choicest pieces sung of late by the 
“ Apollo”: for instance, the “O Isis” chorus from 
the “ Mavic Flute,” the “ Vintagers’ Chorus” from 
Mendelssohn’s Loreley fragment, Hauptmann’s part- 
song: “Surely it is very strange,” Gade’s “Oh 
Winter !” Hatton’s Sailor Song, and a variety of 
Horatien, academic, patriotic, light and merry 
strains, such as college youths and their young lady 
friends delight in. It would be still more in keep- 
ing with the academic atmosphere and culture, could 
such works as Mendelssohn’s Antigone and @lipus 
music be heard within the college walls from stu- 
dents’ voices: but that requires conditions that do 
not yet exist: shall we ever have them ?—At all 
events here is something quite in advance of what 
the old singing clubs could show in former times, 
The “ Pierians,” in the concert to which we al- 
lude, exhibited a still more striking contrast to the 
old days, when the instrument of the college amateur 
was almost invariably the flute, and when the col- 
lege yard (out of study hours) was as full of the hum 
of flutes, and much more discordant and bewilder- 
ing, as the Common is with the chirping of spar- 


rows. There were, to be sure, now and then a clar- 
ionet, a French Horn (we had two in our day), a 





trombone or two (for that heroic, biblical huge bra- 
zen “trump” had charms for your collegian,— 
we have seen one of our learned statesmen, late. 
ly honored with a high degree at Cambridge, 
England, blowing one on Exhibition day); post- 
horns and cornets (at one time these took the fancy 
strangely of the young men who played out of win- 
dows,—probably because their tones were quite as 
sentimental and more powerful-smooth than the ev- 
erlasting flutes); now and then, too, a bass horn, 
or a “bass viol” (violoncello), and, rara avis! once 
in a great while a—fiddle call it, for the violin was 
more despised before its day of recognition came 
here, than ever flute or cornet was! And so they 
made music; sometimes all flutes, when they kept it 
to themselves ; sometimes proud with the rare com- 
plement of horns and bass, when they went serena- 
ding, and the favored belles listened with kinder 
ears than the bored parents. But of late years the 
violin has taken its due precedence as a fit instru- 
ment for gentlemen, and this of course has given a 
new turn to the college music, moulding it to some- 
what finer issues. We think the beginning of a 
band led by violins, with cello, &c., and with piano, 
too, to eke out the slender harmony, was made while 
that heroic young martyr of the late war, Col. Shaw, 
was in college, who had some mastery of the violin. 
That was some seventeen years ago; since then the 
violin, we believe, has kept its place among the 
“ Pierians,” and the tendency of the club has been 
more and more toward the character and propor- 
tions of a small orchestra, In the concerts of last 
Spring, they numbered two first and two second vi- 
olins, one or two violas, two ’cellos, and a double 
bass, besides flutes (reduced to the orthodox pair), 
a clarionet, trumpet (if we mistake not), and ser- 
viceable hands at the piano in the background. In 
short the outline of what may one day bea bond 
Side orchestra; and their performance, under their 
energetic conductor of the year before, now a mem- 
ber of the Law School, was in point of spirit and 
precision creditable, although it will cost more ex- 
perience to keep the wind in exact tune with the 
strings. Already they have gone so far as to try 
their powers upon a Ilaydn Symphony, a Mozart 
Overture, &c., and with encouraging results, as we 
are told. 

Indeed this would open altogether a cheerful 
prospect, but for the fatality of college life, that 
classes graduate and go away; the happy conjunc- 
tions of Pierian stars of one year are all broken up ° 
the next year, and there may be none equal to succeed 
them; in any case the progress comes to a short 
stop, and the little would-be orchestra has each year 
got to reconstruct itself de novo. The same, too, 
with the singers. Now, since the college has got 


so far as to have a teacher of music and to give him 
the rank of “ Assistant Professor,” who may some, 
day ripen into a full Professorship,is it not worth con- 
sidering whether, under the auspices of such a pro-| 
fessor, supposing him to be “live man” enouzh,| 
and have the quickening faculty, some more perina- 
nent, as well as larger, organizations may not be 
formed for the practice in the college of both vocal. 
and instrumental music ? Cannot the ranks be re-) 
cruited from the professional schools, the resident 
graduates, the scientific school, and even from the 
families of the professors and the friendly neighbors 
of the dear old University? In this way an effec- 
tive chorus of mized Voices might be built up, and 
the classical master works be heard on classic 
ground, Societies, thus constituted, might preserve 
their identity from year to year, and keep on im- 
proving; the only variable element would be the 
undergraduates, and this could be allowed for on 
some system that would posts the integrity of 
the organization as a whole. But for all this, no 
doubt it will be said, that Alma Mater lacks pecuni- 
ary means, and where are the generous founders 
whom one might expect to see among herweal thier 
music-loving sons? As yet there is no foundation 
even for a single chair in Music. And with this 
hint we pause for the present. 
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Tue Late Mr Josern A. Ketter.—Noticing the 
recent death of Joseph A. Keller of Boston, calls for 
a word of praise from one who knew him well from 
his early coming to this country. About the year 
1827, a theatre was built and opened at Salem, the 
little orchestra of which was under charge of a 
young man of German birth, whose exquisite musi- 
cal taste, admirable playing on the violin and gen- 
eral aptness as a musician, attracted much notice. 
He was called upon by a leading amateur of this 
city and persuaded, the theatre failing of success, to 
take up his residence here and enter upon the pro- 
fession of teaching music. Proving to be an uncom- 
monly well-educated musician, an admirable pianist, 
a good organist, and master of every variety of in- 
strument, and as well versed in the science as in the 
art of music, with rare talent at teaching, he became 
a very great favorite and acquired a very large 
practice, having pupils in all the leading families of 
Salem and giving a great impetus to the cause of 
music, He was organist in some of our churches at 
various times, and pianist of the famous old Salem 
Glee Club, so renowned hereabouts, No musician 
has ever taught among us whose varied excellence, 
joined to great loveliness of personal character and 
kindness of heart, secured so many attached friends, 
or who ever made so deep an impression as a thor- 
ough master of his art. 

Through the instrumentality of Dr Lowell Mason 
he was induced, about the year 1834, to remove to 
Boston, where he became teacher of music at the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind. After teaching 
there for several years he fell back upon an entirely 
private practice, his old Salem friends, many of 
whom had removed to Boston, gladly availing them- 
selves of his knowledge and rare skill. The news 
of his death will bring sorrow to his old loving pu- 
pils everywhere, while they who knew him these 
many years past professionally and socially will join 
in their grieving and bear. willing testimony to his 
great worth, Y H. K, 0. 

Salem, Aug, 6, 1874. 





It is doubted whether Strauss has left a manu- 
script life of Beethoven, It is a pity, for he was an 
enthusiastic admirer and student of that great  mas- 
ter. Mr. Thayer, our consul at Trieste, has reached 
the years 1809 and 1810, in the third volume of his 
hfe of Beethoven, which he has been writing since 
1850. The work is to consist of four volumes; two 
have been published in German by Weber of Ber- 
lin, and Mr. Thayer will not prepare the English 
edition until he enters upon his fourth volume in 
German, A correspondent of the Chicago Tribune 
writes: When | knew Mr, Thayer in Berlin, in 
1854-5 and 6, he was earning a meagre support by 
newspaper correspondence and occasional literary 
work, contending with poverty on one hand, and a 
serious affection of the head on the other, yet pur- 
suing his life-work with indomitable zeal, The two 
companions of those days have not deserted him, 
and his work makes slow progress. It is true his 
‘appointment as consul by Mr. Lincoln has served 
to keep the wolf from the door, but Thayer could 
not be United States consul without bringing to the 
performance of his new duties the same conscientious 
thoroughness and integrity that charcterizes all his 
labors, and that involve time and labor that should 
be devoted, and were before sacred, to Beethoven,— 
Springfield Republican, 





A writer in a London paper asserts that several 
of the meloslies sung by the Jubilee Singers were 
popular in Dorsetshire and Somersetshire many 
Years ago. He accounts for their revival in Virgin- 
la by the fact that the state was settled by people 
from the south of England, 





GARDEN CONCERTS IN NEW YorRK. The Tribune, of 
Aug. 7, tells us: 

The Symphony chosen for this week was Gade’s No. 1, 
in C minor—the same which Mr, Tuomas produced at one 
of the Steinway Hall concerts early in the Winter. It is 
almost a novelty in New York, yet it is not easy to under- 
stand why it should be so much neglected, for it is not 
only a work of remarkable merit, but it has all the ele- 
ments of popularity. It is clear, bright, original, tuneful 
and vivacious, and it shows a vigor which Gade’s later 
works have scarcely equalled, The charming Scherzo, the 
beautiful melody of the Andantino Grazioso. and the for- 


cible Finale, with a characteristic Danish air introduced 
at the close, are always keenly retished. On the same 


programme with this Symphony we had Liszt's free ar- | 


rangement of the Schubert March in 8 minor, the © Tris- 
tan und Isolde” selections, a variety of minor pieces, and 
two novelties: one of these was an excellent Vorspiel to 
the opera of ** Roswitha and Damroschen” by Linder, a 











composer of the modern school, and the other was Beet- 
hoven’s “ Twelve Minuets,”” amon: which are gems of 
whose existence this generation is hardly aware. 

Since we last wrote of these concerts, Mr_ Thomas has 
brought out several important pieces. A Suite of “Scenes 


| Pittoresques,” by Massanet, consists of four spirited and 


graceful movements, the character of which is sufficiently 
described by their titles. Marche, Angelus, Air de ballet, 
and Fete Bohéme. Beethoven's violin Romanza in G, opus 
40. has been given with fine effect by the full band, and 
the “Lohengrin” selections have been increased by the 
addition of the Bridal Procession from the close of the 
2d Act. Last Monday the whole second part of the pro- 
gramme consisted of selections from “ Lohengrin” giving 
almost a complete synopsis of the opera. 


Tue OPERA SEASON. The New York Sunday Times 


says: 

Mr. Strakosch has at length recruited a company for 
the Academy of Music which promises to realize his re- 
cently-announced determination to present every opera 
with an evenly-balanced cast, That he has abandoned 
the “star” system, as stated by some of the daily papers, 
is not literally correct, for in engaging Signorina Emma 
Albani he deprives London of the only accepted rival of 
Nilsson and Adelina Patti. If Albani is not a “star” then 
all “stars”? have gone vut of the operatic firmament. Her 
European reputation is the growth of only two or three 
years. but in that brief time she has captivated the admi- 
rers of the two prime donne above mentioned, and succeed- 
ed in forcing close-fisted managers to concede to her 
attractive style the sum of two hundred pounds per night. 
As Albani is American born. we have a right to rejoice 
with her in this ability to charm the stamps out of the 
clever gentlemen who are only too anxious to pilot her 
over the sea of public favor. 

Next to Signorina Albani in Mr. Strakosch’s list is 
Madame Marie Heilbron, from Paris, and Signora Poten- 
tni, from Milan—dramatic soprani of excellent local 
repute, 

lle. Maresi and Miss Cary are reéngaged—a gratifying 
announcement, as both are fixed favorites with New York- 
ers, 

The gentlemanly (!) accessions are Signor Carlo Cup, 
Signor Devilier, and Signor Debosini, primi tenori. Sig- 
nor Del Puente is reéngaged, and we are to have a new 
basso in the voice ot Signor Tagliafietra. 

It is given out that both orchestra aud chorus are to be 
increased numerical y beyond the strong point of last sea- 
son; bnt as Signor Muzio is to direct the whole musical 
system, there need be no uneasiness felt in anticipation 
of such a course. Among the new operas to be brought 
out are the * Flying Dutchman,” (Wagner,) £ Ruy Blas,” 
“Romeo a d Juliet.”(Gounod,) and possibly Verdi’s “Don 
Carlos” and Balfe’s “ Talisman.” 

Mr. Strakosch has already secured the score of Verdi's 
wen Requiem Mass, composed last year in honor of Man- 
zoni. 


NILsson. The Atheneum, in discussing the just closed 
season at Drury Lane, couples her with Campanini as ar- 
tists who have disappointed, and says: “It is not of their 
acting we complain, for both have gained in finesse and 
dramatic power. But, to begin with the lady: her new 
style of singing cannot be accepted in any other light than 
a loss of the signal charm she once possessed. In portions 
of Marguerite, and of Lucia and Edith, her former pure, 
simple and touching method was showed; but while striv- 
ing for passionate impulse and dramatic earnestness in 
the Leonora (‘ Trovatore’) and in Valentina (the ‘ Hugue- 
nots’), she indulged in such a strain on her voice, that 
she was no longer singing, but screaming. Her selection 
ol these two characters has been agrievous mistake. The 
amateurs who have followed the career of this gifted ar- 
tist, from her debut at the Lyrique, in Paris, to the present 
= are naturally distressed at finding their faith in 

1er abilities so terribiy shaken. Every prima donna of 
note has had a specialty: it has been ‘given to no single 
artist, be her powers what they may, to succeed in all 
tragic operas; hence it is that we have had queens of song 
who have excelled, either in what is termed the light so- 
prano parts, or in the strong or heavy soprano characters. 
A great Amina and Lucia failed in Norma at a time when 
her popularity was at its zenith. Mme Lind’s cxample 
yas a lesson to artists not to let vaulting ambition over- 
leap itself. Mme Patti was ill-advised when she chose 
Valentina, Elvira, (‘ Ernani’), and Leonora (‘ Trovatore’); 
for, despite her fine acting, there is a limit to physical 
power. How could Mme Nilsson for a moment expect 
that she could achieve a triumph where Mme Patti had 
failed? Signor Campanini, in abandoning the suaviter 
in modo f..r the fortiter in re, is quite destroying the charm 
of his mezza voce, with which he so delighted his hearers 
at his early appearance. In straining his voice so unnatu- 
rally and forcibly, he mistakes the characters of both 
Faust and Raoul.” 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS, has been in a high state of 
excitement, judging from the following announcementin 
the Leavenworth Times, Aug. 7. 

“A telegram received by Prof. Perkins, announced the 
arrival at New York, from Europe, of his brother, Jule E., 
who will come directly to this city, and will do his first 
singing at Leavenworth. Jule’s dispateh also tells us that 
he was married on the 23 ult., to Mile. Marla Roze, prima 
donna in Italian opera, London, and that his wife is com- 
ing with him to Leavenwor'h, and will sing in * Elijah,” 
next Tuesday evening. This is big news to the music 
loving portion of our citizens, and will cause next Tues- 
day evening's entertainment to be looked forward to with 
much more than ordinary interest. It promises to be the 
finest musical treat Leavenworth has ever been favored 
with, and there will doubtless be many visitors here from 
other parts of the state to enjoy it. Jule E. Perkins is 
now accorded the honor of being the world’s greatest 
basso, and his debut on the American stage is an eveut of 
more than ordinary importance in musical circies.”” 





Special Notices. 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


What shall I sing to thee? 3. Bb tof. 
Pinsuti. 30 
“T cannot sing sad songs to-night, 
My heart is far too gay and light.” 
A very neat, bright song, with a cheerful melody. 
2 Gtog. 
Johnston. 30 
“Till the little wings are stronger.” 
A charming child-song by Tennyson, with simple 
music. The high g is when the bird flies away. 
The Ride. 3. Gtoe. Molloy. 30 


“Sweet April courtseys as we pass, 
My bonny steed aud 1.”” 


Sweet, fresh musical description of a morning 
ride in the country. 
Don’t forget me. 3. C tod. 


* Make a shrine to hold me, 
Safe and warm within your faithful heart.’ 


Birdie, rest a little longer. 


Pinsuti. 40 


A beautiful song combining the charms of sweet 
Italian music and good Euglish poetry. 
3. Dtod. 


“Winter is with us, 
But Spring is beyond.” 


There’s a pleasure in singing cooling, winter 
Songs in summer; but beside this attraction ‘*be- 
yond” offers the one of being a “song of consola- 
tion” and hope. 


The Broken Flower. 8. Ftof. Evans. 30 


* O, wear it on thy heart, my love, 
Still, still, a little while.” 


Words by Mrs. Hemans. Good melody. 
My Heart’s best Love. 
D tod. 


Beyond. Johnston. 30 


Song and Cho. 4 
Brockway. 35 
“ My joy each day, 
My dream by night: my rose in winter drear.” 
Mr. Brockway is author of “« The Jockey Hat,” 
and * Twilight in the Park,” but this is a much 
betier song than they. ‘ 


Instrumental. 
Blue Beard Waltz. 3. Eb 25 
1001 Nights Waltz. 2. Bb 25 
Jolly Brothers Galop. 2. Bb 25 
Orpheus Galop. 2. G 25 


La Fille de Angot Waltz. 3. A 25 


Five numbers of Maylath’s “ Spring,” and are 
very acceptable easy arrangements of celebrated 
pieces. 


Liszt’s Concert March. 3. A min. 30 

Chopin’s most popular Waltz. 3. Eb 30 

Chopin’s ‘“ “ Mazuika, 3. C 30 
Three of ‘ Six Classical Pieces” by Maylath, 


arranged as to bring these celebrated pieces within 
the reach of ordinary piayers. 


God save the Queen. Op. 67. For Organ. 
6. Ab Hesse. 60 
For manual and pedals, and only for accom- 
plished players. ‘The feet have their full share in 
the performance. 


Mazurka Brillante. 4. Ab 
Boscowitz. 50 


Characterized by Boscowitz’s known taste and 
beautiful style, and should be a favorite. 


Pic-Nic Waltz. 3. F Fisher. 30 


Sparkling with brightness. If a Pic-Nic should 
be anywhere near as animated as this, call it a 
success, 


May Blossom. 





ABBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of difficulty are marked 
1to7. The keyis marked with a capital letter: as C, B 
flat, &c. Asmall Roman letter marks the highest note, 
if on the staff, an itadic letter the highest note, if above 
the staff. 
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